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•N ■ THE PREPONDERANdE OF GOOD 
OVER EVIL IN THE GENERAL CON- 
STITUTION OF THE WORLD. 

nHHEY, who, attaching the due 
importance to that kind of study, 
which leads to investigation into the 
causes of things, and the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, considering 
the study of mind, and of the frame 
of man. as the proper study of man- 
kind, have two errors on different 
hands against which to guard : not to 
let too dark views of human nature 
lead them to misanthropical feel- 
ings, and induce them to think 
worse of the world than its inhabi- 
tants deserve, not, on the other* 
hand, to suffer a laxity of principle 
to prevail by admitting palliating 
excuses for vice, either in ourselves, 
or others, by which the moral sense, 
or a highly delicate tact which -dis- 
tinguishes between right and wrong, 
may be gradually weakened, and 
ultimately lost. In making experi- 
ments on mind, if we are only 
moderately skilful, and sufficiently 
impartial, we have always an instru- 
ment at hand ; and to know, human 
nature may analyze ourselves. 

In moments of chagrin, when the 
feelings of disgust and -disapproba- 
tion are highly excited, either on 
account of injuries sustained by us 
as individuals, or by a, virtuous de- 
testation of some flagitious acts of 
vice, we are in danger of permit- 
ting such feelings to transport us 
beyond the proper bounds, so that 
we may carry the disapprobation of 
Vice into too strong a dislike, border- 
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ing on hatred, against the vicious. 
To check this disposition, it mav 
be u*eful to exalt our minds to the 
contemplation of the manner irt 
which we may suppose these acts' 
are viewed by God. We see the 
acts, but the' temptations and mo- 
tives are mostly hid from our view> 
and cannot be fully appreciated by 
us in our limited capacities. But 
we may venture to suppose that 
many actions, when viewed Out of 
the mist, and atmosphere of hu- 
man passions, will lose some of 
their enormity, and admit of pallia- 
tions, to whjich our passions, and 
limited points of vision will not 
permit Us to attend* 

In reasoning on moral subjects, 
from our imperfect state of know- 
ledge, it has hitherto been found 
impossible to attain to that certainty 
which now attends many parts o"f 
natural philosophy, since hypothesis 
has been happily excladedi and the 
laborious research of experiment 
most beneficially substituted in its 
room. Many causes operate to ob- 
struct a similar beneficial result in 
moral philosophy. But let us not 
despair, but trust that sure though 
slow advances are making in this 
first of sciences. Old systems of er- 
rors, which retain deep root, and 
whose branches have been artfully 
and craftily entwined into our in- 
stitutions, social and political, and 
Which thus have an ensnaring ten- 
dency to entangle the human mind 
from the cradle to the grave, un- 
der the sanction of prescription nur- 
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tured into a dread of innovation, 
are by degrees losing their power ; 
and the spirit of free, inquiry, aid» 
ed by the mild genius of philosophy. 
Is silently making way through 
many obstacles. The old doctrine 
of the innate dep'aviiy of human 
nature, and that man, according to 
Wilberforce and Hannah More, is 
rotten at the very core, may pro- 
bably not be able much longer to 
retain its ground against the ef- 
forts of reason and philosophy ; but 
a milder system, not derogatory to 
the Deitv, and more agreeable to 
the true dignity of man; will suc- 
ceed. The region of hypothesis 
must not detain us long ; but. till 
greater certainty can be obtained 
from increasing and progressive 
knowledge, it may be allowable to 
balance hypothesis against hypo- 
thesis, and to suppose that man, 
as an individual, and as a species, 
is highly improvable 5 and that this 
present state of existence is a labo- 
ratory for the first preparatory ope- 
rations of forming mind 5 and that 
even in this lower state, good pre- 
ponderates over evil. 

Such views soften down and a- 
meliorate the human heart, remove 
from us the pride of stoicism, by 
showing us our own defects, cause 
Us to be more tolerant to others, 
and stimulate us to greater exertions, 
from the consideration that " but 
to wish more virtue is to gain.'' 

We are also by these considera- 
tions better reconciled to our species. 
Although we see men deficient in 
virtue, and in virtuous endeavours, 
■we perceive their capabilities and 
higher destinies, and hope they will 
yet improve. We become more at 
peace, with ourselves, and with the 
■world, whwn we see cause to. be 
convinced, that evil is not so gene- 
ral, as in more gloomy moments we 
liiay have supposed, but that there 
is, upon a view of the whole, a de- 



cided preponderance of good. If 
this -were not the case, we might 
ask, how could the world subsist. 
If vice, violence, and rapine, were 
predominant, the frame of human 
society must be destroyed ; but hap- 
pily, with much evil, and many 
errors, there is neeessarily a pre- 
ponderating share of good, which 
keeps society together, and renders 
even the most defective systems, 
by which men are kept together in 
civil society, in some degree tole- 
rable, and in a limited sense not 
altogether without producing some 
poruon of happiness and comfort. 

This prospect of human society, 
even in its lowest state »f depression, 
and rising in its various stages, to 
higher degrees in the scale of im- 
provement, tends to encourage a 
hope as to what farther superiority 
human nature may attain, i he 
state of the world, we may hope, is 
gradually improving, and will con- 
tinue to advance ; so also we may 
hope the state of man will improve ; 
and imperfect as he is now, that 
capabilities are implanted in him, 
as germs and buds, which will he 
unfolded in another and a better 
state of existence. All things are 
capable of improvement. So we 
may trust, when they are under the 
direction of a Being, in whom In- 
finite Wisdom, and Infinite Bene- 
volence are conjoined with Infinite 
Power, and who, by a general Pro- 
vidence, directing all the movements 
ot the universe, orders all things for 
the best. Man, " perched like a 
ptgmy on a pyramid," may class 
himself improperly in the scale of 
existence, and may claim a special 
Providence continually at hand to 
direct his movements; but more ex- 
alted, and perhaps more just view* 
of the economy of the universe, may 
discover, that though man, as a free 
agent, abusing his power, may in- 
jure himself, yet that he is incapa. 
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ble of obstructing the universal plan, 
which, if we could view it in alt its 
parts, would he found perfect, and 
calculated to produce to the whole 
the greatest sum of good. 

" Hope humbly then : with trembling 

pinions soar: 
« Wait the great teacher death ; and 

Cod adore." 

On the other hand, let us not be 
careless as to the immutable and es- 
sential, distinction hetween vice and 
virtue, or give wav to a species of 
indifference, or laxity of principle. 
At least let us strictly judge our- 
selves ; and impartially and with- 
out, selfish bias scrutinize our own 
motives. We may indulge in a most 
injurious mis-named charity to our- 
selves, and also to the failings of 
others. To try to conciliate others 
to our failings, we may, by a false 
charity, shut our eyes to their fail- 
ings, and under the name and ap- 
pearance of a virtue,' we may en- 
courage vice in ourselves and others, 
and lose the standard of moral ex- 
cellence. By seeming to palliate 
vice in others a cheap popularity 
is obtained, and a character for 
kindness of heart established on very 
insufficient grounds. Sincerity is a 
duty we owe to ourselves, and to 
the public. It is obvious to those 
who look at those things, how rea- 
dily 'and lightly many persons are 
to give good characters to thqse who 
are far from deserving them; mere- 
ly that they may purchase good 
will to themselves, by giving what 
costs them nothing, but a violation 
of the great duty of sincerity. Ci- 
thers from a false tenderness speak 
well of all » ho do not immediately 
thwart themselves. This, is an error, 
and often arises from imbecility of 
mind. 

We frequently hear the jargon 
of an unmeaning cant about the de- 
generacy of human nature, even 



from those, who in words disavow 
the doctrine of depravity. But the 
slang of cant is common to those 
who differ in almost every other 
point. In the mouths of some, it is 
a favourite phrase, when they hear 
of wrong doings, " Alas ! poor hu- 
man nature !" Human nature is 
exactly what we choose to make it. 
It is sometimes seen debased, as 
in the case of the debauchee, and 
libertine ; and we have also seen, 
it exalted to great purity, and dis- 
interestedness. Let us dismiss all 
palliating excuses for vice, and by 
holding up and admiring a high 
standard, form ourselves on the best 
models. While some have debased 
human nature, examples may easily 
be found, who have highly exalted 
it, and rescued it from the disgrace: 
brought upon it by others, and 
shown to what heights of virtue it is 
possible to attain. 

I have endeavoured to draw the 
line between a rigid censoriousness, 
which is in danger of conducting us 
to the barren and uncomfortable re- 
gions of misanthropy ; and mat laxi- 
ty of principle- which confounds the 
distinctions of morality. A man 
should especially labour, by avoid- 
ing the latter, to keep peace in his 
own mind ; and being at peace with 
himself, he is in a disposition better 
fitted to be at peace with the world. 
He becomes contented with his own 
allotment, when he has not the tor- 
ment of self reproach, ant) learns to 
confide He does not believe " that 
whatever is, is right," at least with 
respect to mora) agency ; but he 
trusts that ail will in the end be for 
the best, and that even in this im- 

fierlect state of things, good decided- 
y preponderates over evil. K, 
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